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sion by Dollard, et al. (1), directed 

interest toward aggression as an impor- 
tant response to a frustrated act. Since that 
time much research has been done with the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis to clarify and 
stipulate the conditions under which it oper- 
ates. Doob and Sears (2) consider aggression a 
primary response to frustration. They maintain 
that whether aggressive behavior is shown in 
response to frustration is dependent upon: (a) 
the strength of the frustrated goal response, 
and (6) the anticipation of punishment. In 
their study Doob and Sears presented descrip- 
tions of 16 typical frustration situations and 
asked their subjects (Ss) to indicate their re- 
sponse to them. Aggression was found to be a 
frequent reaction. 

In a later article, Pastore (4) contended that 
the 16 frustrating situations used by Doob and 
Sears were of an unreasonable or arbitrary 
nature. He wondered “what would be the re- 
sult if these situations were modified so that the 
frustrating agent no longer appeared arbi- 
trary.” In a follow-up study (5), Pastore found 
that there were significantly more aggressive 
responses to frustration in the context of an 
arbitrary situation than in nonarbitrary situa- 
tions. 

The present study serves two main purposes: 
(a) it is a further validation of Pastore’s work, 
and (6) it is an attempt to introduce two more 
variables which are relevant to the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis, 

The first of these may be called the ideal- 
actual distinction. Ideally, what would a per- 
son say he ought to do in a frustrating situation 
as compared with what he says he would ac- 
tually do? By “‘ideally” is meant the socially 
acceptable or socially circumscribed response 
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as opposed to what one would actually do re- 
gardless of social norms. Since our American 
middle-class society discourages open aggres- 
sion in its child-rearing patterns, it would seem 
that a person would underemphasize aggression 
as a response to frustration when normative 
standards are held before him. 

The other variable considered here is the 
agent of frustration against whom the aggres- 
sion is said to be directed. The authors of 
Frustration and Aggression say “the strongest 
instigation aroused by frustration is to acts of 
aggression directed against the agent perceived 
to be the source of frustration” (1). However, 
the strength of this instigation may vary 
depending upon the identity of the frustrating 
agent (3). In the present study two types of 
agents of frustration were used: (a) the author- 
ity figure, a person who in a specific context 
holds power over other persons (e.g., professors, 
executives, administrators), and, (6) the peer 
figure, a person who has an equal power- 
relationship with other persons around him 
(e.g., fellow students, roommates). 

In any particular frustrating situation an 
authority person represents a greater threat of 
punishment than does a peer. It is reasonable 
to expect, therefore, that people will admit to 
more aggressive feelings toward a peer figure 
than toward an authority figure when these 
figures are similarly perceived as agents of 
frustration. This variable is a social specifica- 
tion of one of the major conditions for aggres- 
sion proposed by Doob and Sears: the anticipa- 
tion of being punished. 


HypotHEesEs 


The three main hypotheses of the study are: 
(a) the total amount of aggression people say 
they will exhibit will be greater when they do 
not have to behave strictly in accord with ideal 
standards than when such normative sanctions 
are brought into play, (6) the total amount of 
aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater in the arbitrary than in the nonarbi- 
trary situation, and (c) the total amount of 
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aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater when the frustrating agent is a peer 
than when he is an authority figure. 

There are a number of subhypotheses con- 
cerning the interactions among the three varia- 
bles which might have been derived from these 
hypotheses, However, no clear predictions 
were possible. The interactions will be taken 
up in the body of the results. 


MeErHop 


Doob and Sears’ definition of frustration as inter- 
ference with goal-directed behavior was used in deter- 
mining the nature of the verbal situations used in this 
experiment. Aggression is taken to mean feelings of 
anger or hostility toward an agent of frustration. It 
should be pointed out that aggression is held to be a 
prime response to frustration and not the sole response, 
Other responses to frustration may be displacement, 
regression, and so on, However, our central interest at 
present is the occurrence of hostile behavior or intent. 

In order to establish the peer and authority situa- 
tions and the arbitrary and nonarbitrary situations, a 
questionnaire describing 14 frustrating experiences 
was prepared. These were considered to be common 
experiences for the population from which the Ss were 
drawn. In general, the frustrating agent is an individual. 
The statements vary in two ways: (a) One half of the 
statements set up a peer figure as the frustrating agent, 
whereas in the other half of the statements the frustrat- 
ing agent is an authority figure; and (b) one half of the 
statements are set forth in the arbitrary situation, 
whereas the other half are nonarbitrary statements. 
Each of the 14 statements in the questionnaire in- 
corporates both of these variables, 

The ideal and actual condition was effected inde- 
pendently of the statements themselves. This was done 
as a part of the instructions. First, the 5 was given a set 
of questions with the instructions: “Jdeally, how do you 
think a person should behave in the following situa- 
tions?” When this set was completed, the same ques- 
tionnaire was presented again but with the questions 
in a different order. Now the instructions were: “How 
do you think people actually behave in the following 
situations?” The projective form of the question (i.e., 
“people”) was used in order to ensure spontaneity of 
response. 

In effect, then, the experimental design used in the 
present experiment is a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design, each 
S contributing a response to each of the eight cells. 

The responses to the frustrating situations described 
in the questionnaire were measured by four alternative 
statements placed after each situation. Categories 
very similar to those of Pastore’s were used. These 
statements were the same for each situation with which 
the S was presented. They were: (a) feel angry and 
would show it in behavior, (6) feel angry and would not 
show it in behavior, (¢) not feel angry, (@) try to do 
something about the situation without feeling angry. 
Alternative (a) is the overt, aggressive response which 
is considered the strongest aggressive response stated. 
Alternative (8) is considered the covert aggressive 
response. Alternatives (c) and (d) are considered non- 
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aggressive responses. The questionnaire was scored by 
recording the number of aggressive responses made by 
each individual. 

Further note should be taken of the nature of the 
questionnaires used in the present study. In order to 
eliminate spurious effects which might be due to the 
conjunction of particular arbitrary or nonarbitrary 
situations with particular peer or authority situations, 
it seemed advisable to set up two forms of each state- 
ment. In this way every peer and authority situation 
was stated in both an arbitrary and nonarbitrary 
fashion, Since no one S was given both forms of a peer 
or authority situation, this resulted in two separate 
questionnaires. These questionnaires were presumed 
to be equated. 

One of these questionnaires set certain peer situa- 
tions in an arbitrary context while the other set them 
in a nonarbitrary context, and vice versa. The same 
was done with the authority situations. This procedure 
led to a situation where within any one questionnaire 
the number of arbitrary statements in a peer or author- 
ity condition did not equal the number of nonarbitrary 
statements, In one questionnaire, for example, there 
were three arbitrary statements and four nonarbitrary 
statements within a peer condition, while in the other 
questionnaire, since the stems were interchanged for 
purposes of randomization, there were four arbitrary 
and three nonarbitrary statements within the peer 
condition. 

There were two implications in this for the analysis 
of the data. First, rather than take only the absolute 
number of responses indicating aggression, the number 
of responses possible was also considered and a per- 
centage score was derived. This permitted compara- 
bility within an S, and across all conditions. 

Second, since the two equated questionnaires were 
given to two different groups of 30 Ss each, before the 
data from the two questionnaires could be thrown to- 
gether, the means and distributions of percent of re- 
sponses indicating aggression had to be inspected for 
differences. The means for the two groups were found 
to be highly similar; except for one of the eight condi- 
tions they were of the same magnitude and the product- 
moment correlation between the two groups on the 
eight conditions was .84. These findings appeared to 
justify the treatment of the two groups of subjects 
as one. 


SUBJECTS 


The Ss were female students recruited from two 
dormitories and one league house at the University of 
Michigan. There were 60 participants, all of whom were 
volunteers, 

The Ss were told that the purpose of the question- 
naire was to see how university students feel about 
certain common situations of campus life. They were 
first given the ideal form and when this was completed, 
the actual form. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives a summary of the analysis of 
variance performed on the basic scores—the 
per cent of responses indicating aggression con- 
tributed by each of the 60 Ss in each experi- 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERCENT OF Responses INDICATING AGGRESSION 
FOR Every S Across Att EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 





Source of Variation 


Ideal-Actual 

Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 

Authority-Peer 

Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 

Ideal-Actual X Authority-Peer 

Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary X Authority-Peer 

Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary X Authority- 
Peer 

Within Subjects 

Residual 


Total 





Mean 
af Square R* p 
1 35.34 692.90 <.001 
1 6.43 126.10 <.001 
1 26 5.00 <.05 
1 42 8.22 <.01 
1 03 .55 _ 
1 81 15.82 <.001 
1 .08 1.61 _ 
59 16 2.25 <.001 
413 05 


479 





* All F’s were computed using the residual as the estimate of error variance. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN PERCENT OF RESPONSES INDICATING 
Aceorrssion Across Att ExPERIMENTAL 





ConDITIONS 
Ideal Actual 
os Arbitrary eee Arbitrary 
Authority 064 .180 589 771 
Peer .069 298 Sit .910 


mental condition. The significant terms of this 
analysis are Ideal-Actual, Nonarbitrary-Arbi- 
trary, Authority-Peer, the Ideal-Actual x 
Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary interaction, the Au- 
thority-Peer X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary inter- 
action and the Within Subjects term. The mean 
percentages for the eight experimental condi- 
tions are given in Table 2. 

These results are interpreted as showing that 
the Ss’ felt aggressive responses to frustration 
were more likely to occur when ideal standards 
were not stressed, when the frustration was 
arbitrary and when it was instigated by a peer. 
In addition they point to the fact that the three 
experimental variables may be differentially 
important in influencing aggressive responses 
to the frustrating situations presented in this 
experiment. The clearest differences are to be 
found between the Ideal and Actual conditions, 
and the next most clear between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions, with the 
least significant difference appearing between 
the Authority and Peer conditions. 

Furthermore, it appears that the differences 


which do exist between the Nonarbitrary and 
Arbitrary conditions are more striking in some 
conditions than in others. The Arbitrary con- 
ditions always produce more aggressive re- 
sponses than the Nonarbitrary conditions, but 
this difference is greater under the Actual set 
than under the Ideal set, and greater when the 
agent of frustration is a Peer than when he is 
an Authority figure. Finally, in the Actual- 
Nonarbitrary condition, the Authority situa- 
tion brings more aggression than the Peer 
situation. This single reversal may help to 
account for the relative weakness of the 
Authority-Peer variable. 


Discussion 


These results provide strong support for the 
original hypotheses. However, the fact that 
the experimental conditions would tend to be 
differentially important was not expected. The 
three variables appeared to be ranked in the 
following order: (a) the Ideal-Actual condition 
or extent to which normative standards were 
invoked, (6) the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary con- 
dition, or the degree of justifiability of frus- 
tration, and (c) the Authority-Peer condition or 
the degree of punishment anticipated from the 
object of aggression. 

Such a ranking seems valid in terms of the 
social norms of American middle-class society. 
These norms discourage open aggression and 
stress certain ideal standards of behavior. The 
pressure to conform to circumscribed behavior 
patterns exerts itself with enough strength to 
bring a great deal of commonality among the 
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60 Ss as to how people should ideally respond 
when frustrated. 

The effect of the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 
variable may demonstrate the significant 
diminution of aggressive impulses when a po- 
tentially frustrating situation is cognitively 
clear and reasonable. When people are given an 
opportunity to understand a frustrating situa- 
tion and they find it reasonable, they are less 
likely to react aggressively and may substitute 
more socially acceptable behavior. This study 
did not attempt to investigate the nature of 
this substitution. 

Considering the Authority-Peer distinction, 
it would seem that the Ss were behaving in a 
manner usual in our society: suppressing ag- 
gressive urges against those who appear to 
have the authority to punish them for such 
aggression. That this variable is less strong 
than the other two is understandable, as the 
Ideal-Actual condition encompasses the whole 
structure of social norms of which the Au- 
thority-Peer dimension is but a part. Also the 
fact that the data were gathered by means of a 
paper and pencil device may have served to 
vitiate the possible punishing effects of author- 
ity upon which the predictions were based. 

This raises the parenthetic question of the 
utility of methods such as the one used in the 
present experiment for an understanding of the 
conditions under which frustration will lead to 
certain kinds of aggressive behavior. It is obvi- 
ous that behavioral data have more validity 
than the data gathered by means of a paper 
and pencil device which asks the Ss how 
“people” would respond to typical frustrating 
situations. However, at the very least, the 
present study does point to some parameters 
of public opinion concerning the definition of 
the kinds of frustrating situations in which 
aggression is acceptable. 

It was seen that the Authority-Peer differ- 
ence was least clear-cut. In both Nonarbitrary 
conditions, the prediction was not confirmed; 
in fact, a reversal occurred under the Actual 
set. The fact that the Nonarbitrary condition 
strongly suppresses aggressive responses may 
work against the effectiveness of the Author- 
ity-Peer variable. 

However, the results show that this variable 
does influence the difference between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions. The same 
is true for the Ideal-Actual variable, though 
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to a lesser extent. It appears that both the 
Authority and Ideal conditions further the 
suppression of aggressive responses to the point 
where the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinction 
is relatively unimportant. However, under the 
Actual set and when the frustrating agent is a 
peer, enough aggressive responses are elicited 
to allow the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinc- 
tion to operate. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to specify further 
some of the conditions under which frustration 
will produce aggression. Pastore’s work with 
the role of arbitrariness in the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis was considered. In addi- 
tion, two other variables, the effect of social 
norms, and the social position of the agent of 
frustration were introduced. In order to inves- 
tigate these factors 60 college women were 
given questionnaires on which they indicated 
the responses “people” would make to various 
frustrating situations. 

It was found that: 

1. They indicated less aggression under in- 
structions designed to stress ideal behavior 
than under an “actual” set, thus reflecting the 
effect of agreement on social standards for such 
aggressive behavior. 

2. They indicated less aggression in non- 
arbitrary situations than in arbitrary situa- 
tions, thus emphasizing the importance of the 
perception of justifiability of frustration. 

3. They indicated less aggression in situa- 
tions where the agent of frustration was an 
authority figure than where he was a peer, thus 
pointing to the importance of the anticipation 
of punishment and the necessity of specifying 
the qualities of the object of aggression. How- 
ever, this finding was less clear than the others 
and in at least one instance was reversed. 

4. The three variables appeared to be ranked 
in a hierarchy of importance in influencing the 
aggressive responses to the frustrating situa- 
tions presented in this experiment. The Ideal- 
Actual condition tended to be the most influ- 
ential, the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary condition 
tended to be next most important, and the 
Authority-Peer distinction appeared to be 
least clear-cut in its effects. 

5. The differences between the Nonarbitrary 
and the Arbitrary conditions were found to be 
greater under the Actual set, and when the 
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agent of frustration was a peer, than under the 
Ideal set, and when the agent of frustration 
was an authority figure. 
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